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vases with dark yellow ground, on which are painted in raised enamel colors 
grotesque lions sporting with embroidered balls. 

The collections are also rich in choice examples of eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century porcelains decorated in heraldic, mythological and so-called 
"Lowestoft" styles for the European and American markets, which completely 
fill two cases. 

The collections, taken in their entirety, are entitled to rank with the best 
public collections of Chinese porcelains in this country. E A B 



AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY-CASE 

A fine coffin of the nineteenth dynasty (c. 1350 B. C.) obtained in Egypt 
by Mr. John T. Morris has been presented by him to the Museum. It is made 
of joined wood covered with stucco painted over with the bright yellow varnish 
which is so typical of the undertaker's art of the first dynasties of the New 
Empire. 

The coffin is that of a man wearing the usual "klaft" head-dress, and is 
mummiform, as was usual at that period. The conventional plaited beard is 
missing, but the square hole in which it was once fitted is visible. The hands 
appear on the breast. Below the neck is an elaborately painted pectoral, con- 
sisting of rows of conventionalized lotus buds and other familiar designs in 
polychrome, extending down to the middle of the lid. Below is the flying 
sun-disk, and below again are six sections. The first is a double scene repre- 
senting the defunct as Osiris holding crook and flagellum, flanked by the two- 
winged serpent goddesses of the North and South. The central motive of the 
scene is the "Kheper," the sacred scarabaeus wearing the double asp disk 
surmounted by the disk and double feathers, emblems of light and truth. In 
the second section the central motive is the deified amulet of stability — the 
quadruple column known as "Tat" — capped with the double feather and uraei- 
crown. On either side is the defunct before the seat of Osiris. The god, 
holding the feather of truth, confronts the defunct's soul — the human-headed 
hawk called "Ba." Behind, on either side, the divine solar hawk with extended 
wings protects it. 

The third section shows the heaven-goddess, Nut-pe, with outstretched 
wings, wearing the disk. Above are the goddesses of the North and South, 
Uatit and Nekhebt, and the guardian goddesses, Isis and Nephthys. Then 
comes a division in ornamental designs, below which the symbolic decoration 
continues in three vertical columns to the foot of the coffin. The middle 
register represents the crowned and deified symbol of life, the "ankh," or 
cross, wearing the disk and uraei crown and holding in its hands its own 
symbol, the "ankh." This is flanked on either side with mummified figures 
wearing the feather of truth instead of head. Below is the deified sceptre 
emblem of power, also surmounted with the disk and uraei and accompanied 
on either side by the form of the defunct. On the foot of the coffin is the dead 
facing the soul-bird. On the sides, the soul-bird standing on the basket, symbol 
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of lordship, is invoking Osiris, and below these the dead is introduced into the 
"house of truth" by one of the genii bearing the feather of truth instead of 
a head. 

The interior of the coffin is decorated with large white figures of genii 
and is typical of the fashion of the period. Not only the four genii presiding 
over the viscera of the dead — Amset, human -headed (who guarded the stomach 
and large intestines) ; Hapi, dog-headed (who presided over the small 
intestines) ; Tuaut Mutef, the jackal (keeper of the lungs and heart) ; Kebh 
Senef, the hawk (preserver of the liver and gall bladder) — but the serpent- 
headed genii — "lords of the House," bearing the feather of truth. The great 
winged symbol spreads its protective wings over the inside surface of the head 
of the coffin. 

On the outside along the top of the coffin there runs a decorative border 
of alternate asps and feathers of truth. Beneath this the surface is divided 
into distinct scenes taken from the mythology of the after-life and the ritual 
governing the passage of the soul through regions of night to the realm of 
Osiris. 

In the first scene, beginning from the head of the coffin, is seen the soul- 
bird — a human-headed hawk. He appears before the judgment seat of Osiris 
in the Hall of the two Truths. Behind him the Uatit stretches her wings and 
near by stands the feather-headed genius of truth. Next, the mummy is seen 
facing the deified "ankh." On either side, the protective amulet that represents 
the "girdle of Isis" or "blood of Isis" — the "Ta" is capped with disk and uraei. 
Then the squatting Osiris bearing the flagellum faces the divine dwelling, and 
above him soars the sacred beetle with spread wings, crowned with disk and 
truth feathers. The inscription follows : "The True of voice, the Osiris, lord 
of eternity, lord of Khent-taui." Following this, the Osiris sauatting on the 
"neb" basket and holding crook and flaerellum faces the deified quadruple 
column, the "Tat" amulet symbol of stability. 

The next scene represents him in the same attitude before the god. 
Behind him is the hawk-headed genius. The last scene depicts the Mountain 
of the West. The front of it is the entrance of the sepulchral edifice that leads 
to it. The mummified dead stands before the tomb where he is to dwell under 
the protection of amulets and magic formulae, while the soul pursues its journey 
in the solar bark through light and darkness with other beatified spirits. 

While the coffin is somewhat damaged and the wood is extremely tender, 
the paintings for the most part are admirably preserved. They do not represent 
the fate of the dead in as complete a detail as do some of the paintings on 
certain coffins of the nineteenth dynasty, the best of which follow closely the 
ritual, such as it is given in the Book of the Dead — the Egyptian title for which 
was : "The Book of Coming out into the Day ;" or, "of making strong the 
beatified spirit" — and the hieroglyphic inscriptions are sparse and for the most 
part confined to brief indications. This and other peculiarities of the decoration 
would lead one to suppose that the coffin was not made to order for any 
special individual, but was kept in stock by a first-class undertaker of the 
period. As it stands it is extremely interesting as illustrative of the beliefs 
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of the Egyptians with regard to the purgatory processes through which the 
dead must pass on their way to their vindication before the judgment seat of 
Osiris. 

Human -headed coffins appear as early as the eleventh dynasty (c. 2000 
B. C). The decoration then is gaudy, the outline is rude. Often long wings 
appear as it were enfolding the form of the dead. 

The mummies of this period betray imperfect methods of embalming. 
They are loosely wrapped in shrouds and are dry, brittle and often reduced to 
the skeleton. No amulets are found other than the scarabaeus, which is almost 
invariably found on the little finger of the left hand. 

Under the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties the winged coffins (called 
"richis") disappear, but the finely grooved early sarcophagi of the Old Empire 
are preserved. Bandages are still rare, and the body is loosely wrapped in its 
shroud. Amulets come into use at Abydos ; also some figurines of gods. 

Under the nineteenth dynasty the style of coffin, of which that in the 
Museum is an example, comes into vogue at Thebes. At Memphis the wealthy 
favor granite. The profusion of ornamentation is lavish, but no lengthy texts 
are as yet inscribed, and the frequent allusions to the Ritual are more in the 
form of vignettes than in that of hieroglyphs. 

To this period also must be assigned the custom of enclosing the body in 
double, triple and even quadruple coffins. SYS 



EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE 

The remarkable loan collection of old English and American furniture 
which is now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
in connection with the Hudson-Fulton Celebration in that city, is perhaps the 
best of its kind that has ever been gathered together in this country. The 
carved oak period, extending from about the middle of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, is well represented by characteristic examples 
of chests, cabinets and other important pieces. The exhibit includes numerous 
Elizabethan and Jacobean specimens and many pieces of New England furni- 
ture from Massachusetts and Connecticut, which are close copies or modifi- 
cations of this distinctive style of decorative work. 

As was noted in the previous number of the Bulletin, the Pennsylvania 
Museum has recently purchased, with money collected from the Museum con- 
tribution boxes, two important examples of early English furniture of this 
character. One of these is an Elizabethan cupboard, or press, of carved oak, 
dating from about 1600. It stands on a table supported by four ball-turned 
legs which are strengthened by flattened stretches. In the panels of the two 
doors are carved arches supported by horizontally grooved pillars, which latter 
are repeated in the lower parts of the three uprights. 

The second example is a fine illustration of the more exuberant orna- 
mentation of a century later. It is a double cabinet of English oak, made in 
two parts, the upper portion receding slightly from the base. The entire front 
is elaborately carved in scrolled and foliated patterns, so characteristic of the 



